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For Friends’ Review. 
Some account of CuTHBERT WIGHAM and 
his family, of Cornwvod, Northumberland. 
Abridged from an English work. 


























Cuthbert Wigham was a man of considerable 
influence, being possessed of a large estate in 
land, with the manorial privileges over two 
thousand eight hundred acres. 

Though educated in profession with the 
church of England, he appears to have known 
little of the influence of true religion ; but took 
pleasure in loose and unprofitable company, de- 
lighting in vain sports. 

When about thirty years of age, he was awa- 
kened to a sense of his sinful and dangerous con- 
dition, by an awful visitation. As he was re- 
turning, one moonlight night, from a card party, 
where he had been spending his precious time 
in dissipation, he was suddenly struck with 
blindness, and had to be led home. Though in 

















































habitation, his vision was restored, yet the cir- 











mind, and it pleased God te extend to him a 
gracious visitation. As he was concerned to 
yield to the convictions of Divine grace, he was 
brought to know Christ, the Son of God, revealed 


























as the Way, the Truth and the Life. Thus be- 
coming convinced of the blessed truth as it is in 
Jesus, he was joined in religious fellowship with 
the Society of Friends. This event took place 
about the year 1734, and considering his stand- 
ing and the company in which he had so long 
mingled, it must have been a humiliating step. 
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the course of a few hours after reaching his 


cumstance produced a powerful effect upon his 


in him, not only asthe propitiation for sin, but 
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It is related of him, that one day, about this 
period, as he was walking, his sword, which 
he continued yet to wear, caught his heel, when 
he hastily uttered one of those profane expres- 


sions which had formerly been his familiar 


practice, but for which he immediately felt deep 
compunction. He overheard one of his servants 
exiltingly exclaim, ‘‘Our master is no Quaker 
” 

As he continued in faithful obedience to the 
manifestations of Divine light, his understanding 
was opened, and a concern was raised in his mind 
that others might be brought to the same blessed 
experience. In the year 1735 a meeting for 
worship was settled at his house, and continued 
to be held there for about fifteen years, when he 
gave a piece of land fora meeting house and 
cemetery. 

A little anecdote is related, descriptive of his 
decision of character; at the same time showing 
how needful it is for masters of families, in order 
to rule their own houses well, to be consistent 
and exemplary in their conduct. In his zealous 
desire that his household should be an example 
of that simplicity of apparel which true Chris- 
tianity enjoins, he spoke to one of his servants 
of the vanity of indulging in the use of gaudy 
attire, in ribbons, &c. She quickly proposed 
that he should relinquish the unnecessary use of 
tobacco, while she laid aside the dress to which 
he objected. With true Christian self-denial, he 
consented. é 

About a year after his great change and his 
convincement of the truth as it is in Jesus, a 
dispensation of the Gospel was committed to 
him to preach to others; in which he labored 
faithfully, according to the ability received. 

His ministry was not with the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of 
the Spirit, and with power—having often to 
magnify that Arm which had delivered his soul 
from everlasting darkness. 

In the year 1753 Cuthbert Wigham took a 


journey on foot, accompanied by a friend, and 


had many meetings among those who were 
strangers to Friends and their principles. He 
visited various parts of the north of England 
and some parts of Scotland. 
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It appears he sometimes found it his duty to 
convey to his neighbors his religious concern for 
their welfare in writing. On one of these occa 
sions he attempted to reason with himself against 
it, considering that he frequently saw the in- 
dividual in question, and that he had opportuni- 
ties to express his feeling toward him personally. 
But, keeping under his exercise, he at length 
wrote a letter, which, falling into the hands of 
the wife of the individual to whom it was ad- 
dressed, she had the curiosity to open it; the 
consequence was, that she became convinced of 
the rectitude of those religious principles, which, 
in her ignorance, she had despised and con- 
demned. 

Cuthbert Wigham met with some painful trials 
and cross occurrences in his own family. Hay- 
ing put some of bis sons in business, they proved 
themselves unworthy of his confidence; and 
through mismanagement and dissipation, they 
wasted much of his property. Such, however, 
were his integrity and honorable disposition, that 
none but himself were suffered to lose by his sons. 
But their disorderly eonduct was frequently a 
source of grief to him, and at times involved 
him in deep humiliation, by thus calling to mind 
the sins of his youth. He had much comfort in 
several of his children and grand-children, and 
was favored to outlive all his sorrows. 

When through age and bodily infirmities his 
faculties ‘became much impaired, his mind ap- 
peared to be redeemed out of all evil, having 
the hope set before him in the Gospel as an an- 
chor to his soul, and being brought to the inao- 
cency of a little child. When perfectly sensible 
of his approaching dissolution, he was enabled 
to look forward to it with cheerfulness, saying, 
“T will wait in patience until my change come. 
Oh! it is a fine thing to be ready.” 

He finished his course at Cornwood, on the 
9th of the Second month, 1780, and was interred 
in the burial ground which he had given to 
Friends; aged about seventy-seven years—a 
minister forty-seven years. 

A son and daughter of Cuthbert Wigham, and 
the wives of two other sons, also three of his 
grand-children, became approved ministers of 
the Gospel. 

Very remarkable was that outpouring of spirit- 
ual gifts, which the great Head of the Church 
was graciously pleased to dispense amongst the 
little company of Friends, who were gathered in 
Cornwood. It is ascertained that after the con- 
vincement of Cuthbert Wigham, who was the 
first Friend in that place, there were, during his 
life, at least twelve Friends whose mouths were 
opened in public testimony to the riches of re- 
deeming love within that meeting. Most of 
these were his children and grand-children and 
their wives. 

Dorothy Wigham, the wife of his son Thomas, 
became an able, experienced and acceptable 
minister. In families, where quite a stranger, 
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she was sometimes led to speak so appropriately 
to the states of individuals, as to afford a elear 
evidence of her eall and qualification for the 
Lord’s service. She made religious visits to the 
northern parts of England and to Seotland, and 
in 1777 visited Friends in the city of London. 
Soon after her return her health failed,'and she de- 
parted this life, in the Seventh month, 1778, with 
a comfcrtable assurance of entering into the rest 
prepared for the people of God. She was in 
the fiftieth year of ber age, and twenty-sixth of 
her ministry. 

Mabel Wigham, Cuthbert Wigham’s daughter, 
was about six years of age when her parents were 
convinced, and the meeting settled at Cornwood. 
She early manifested a warm affeetion for Friends, 
and attending to the reproofs of instruction, she 
was favored to find the way of life. A few years 
after her marriage with Thomas Wigham, of 
Limestone, she appeared in public testimony, 
and experiencing a growth in her gift, she was 
drawn to visit the churches, for which service she 
was qualified in a partieular manner, being truly 
a daughter of consolation. Notwithstanding her 
temporal concerns, (having a large family and in 
limited eireumstances,) she firmly trusted in the 
Lord who called her; often saying, “the Lord 
is my Shepherd; I shall not want.” She tra- 
velled extensively in the ministry in Great 
Britain, and died as she had lived, in love, 
peace and unity with the brethren; aged fifty- 
two—a minister twenty-five years. 

Rachel Wigham was the wife of C. W.’s son 
William. When very young she entered into 
covenant with the Lord, which, through grace, 
she was measurably enabled to keep. 

She was married about the twenty-fourth ‘year 
of her age, and soon after came forth in public 
testimony in meetings, which was acceptable to 
Friends; and by carefully occupying the talent 
received, she became an able minister of the 
Gospel. 

In training her children she was very vigilant ; 
though some of them at times evinced a desire 
for associates she could not approve, yet, her 
mind being attentive to the voice of pure wisdom, 
she was enabled to guide her household with ad- 
mirable discretion. She lived to have comfort 
in several of her children, and to witness three 
of them being called to the ministry. 

In 1848, there was living near Carlisle a 
Friend, in his ninety-fifth year, who was con- 
vineed through the instrumentality of Rachel 
Wigham. He attended a meeting in the spring 
of 1775, at which she was present. He went to 
find something to scoff at, having a strong preju- 
dice against women’s preaching. But such was 
the power attending her ministry, that his hard 
heart was emitten—the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and he soon after joined the Society. 

After the decease of her husband, whom she 
survived thirty years, Rachel Wigham removed 
to Allendale, to reside with her youngest daugh- 











































































































































































































































































She diligently attended meetings, even in old 
age, often appearing in ministry to the edification 
of the people. Being afflicted with weakness 
and loss of sight, she was confined to the house 
for nearly six years; and for the last three years 
her mental faculties were much impaired, having 
only short intervals of perfect consciousness. In 
one of these lucid intervals she said, “Oh! [ am 
not able to express the goodness of God that I 
have felt this morning.” 

She died, Fourth month, 1813, aged ninety- 
one years—a minister sixty-five years. 

John Wigham was the son of William and 
Rachel Wigham. For some years after his mar- 
riage, he and his wife resided with his aged 
grandfather, Cuthbert Wigham, at Cornwood; 
but under an impression of religious duty, they 
afterwards removed to Scotland. An instructive 
and interesting account has been published, giv- 
ing some particulars of his travels in the minis- 
try, to which he was called. 

Hannah, the eldest daughter of William and 
Rachel Wigham, was called to the work of the 
ministry, in the twenty-seventh year of her age. 
She became the wife of John Hall, of Little 
Broughton, in Cumberland, who was an approved 
minister. She did not travel much, but brought 
up a large family in an exemplary manner, and 
was herself a pattern of economy and industry. 
In company with her mother and other Friends, 
she made several religious visits; her short and 
lively offerings seemed often to open the way for 
the large communications of her companions. 
Her services were acceptable te Friends, and she 
was esteemed as a woman of a meek and quiet 
spirit. Her decease took place in 1807, after an 
illness of twenty-four hours, she being about sixty 
years of age. (See 10th part, Piety Promoted.) 

Thomas Wigham, son of William and Rachel 
Wigham, was born at Cornwood, and continued 
to reside there to the end of his days. About 
the thirty-ninth year of his age his mouth was 
opened in public testimony. His ministry was 
in much simplicity; but he appeared to labor 
faithfully aceording to the ability received. 
The Gospel message many times flowed through 
him with much weight and power; and he was 
drawn forth in much love to those not of our re- 
ligious Society, by many of whom he was highly 
esteemed. 

A little before his death, he appeared to be 
sweetly engaged in singing praises and making 
melody in his heart to God. He died in the 
Second month, 1812, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age—a minister twenty years. 

Jane Wigham, the wife of Thomas Wigham, 
was one of the ministers raised up at Cornwood. 
She lived to be ninety years of age, and died in 
1847—a minister about fifty-five years. 

Rachel, the youngest of the children of William 
and Rachel Wigham, was married in her nine- 
teenth year to Richard Watson, of Allendale, 
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She 
was privileged with the nursing care of her 
valuable mother, who resided with them. Rachel 
died about the thirtieth year of her age, in 1794, 
after which her aged mother became the active 
counsellor and caretaker of her children, greatly 
to their benefit. 

Cuthbert Wigham, son of William and Rachel 
Wigham, possessed a sound, discriminating 
judgment—a meek, grave and quiet deportment. 
He was in the station of elder. In meetings for 
discipline, his words were few, but strikingly ap- 
plicable, being seasoned with best wisdom. He 
died in 1828, in peace, and with a firm trust 
that through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
a place of rest was prepared for him. He was 
about sixty-nine years of age, and left one sur- 


viving son, the present Thomas Wigham, of 
Cornwood. 


——~0———-—— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW ENG- 
LAND YEARLY MEETING, 1859. 


(Concluded from page 723.) 


Fourth-day morning, the 15th, Friends con- 
vened pursuant to adjournment. The represen- 
tatives present, except four, two of whom have 
been excused from further attendance of this 


meeting, at their own request, and for sufficient 
reasons assigned. . ° " . * 


The proposition from Indiana Yearly Meeting 
relative to a Conference claimed the deliberate 
and weighty consideration of this meeting ; and 
while we deeply sympathize with our dear brethren 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, in the concern mani- 
| fested by them; and while we are not insensible 
to the benefits that might result from the delibe- 
rations of a conference composed of committees 
from all the Yearly Meetings, on subjects relating 
to the welfare of our religious Society ; it is our 
united judgment that way does not open, at the 
present time, for this meeting to enter into such 
an appointment ; and the clerk is directed to ap- 
pend a copy of this minute to the Epistle to 
Friends of Indiana. 
The records of the Meeting for Sufferings for 
the past year, were laid before us and read; and 
‘the proceedings of that meeting in relation to 
the several subjects that have claimed its atten- 
tion, are approved by this meeting; and the 
Friends now under appointment are continued to 
constitute a Meeting for Sufferings for the ensu- 
ing year, to act on our behalf on such subjects 
as are contemplated in the organization of that 
meeting—to present the records of their proceed- 
ings to this meeting next year. * * 

The committee on education presented the fol- 
lowing report, which is very acceptable and satis- 
factory to us; and the friends now under appoint- 
ment are continued another year, and encouraged 
to attend, as heretofore, to the concern of this 
Yearly Meeting, in relation to the very interest- 
ing subject of promoting an education, literary 
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€ 
and religious, consistent with our well known 
principles ; and they are particularly requested 
to endeavor to promote the further establishment 
of First-day Schools for the benefit of our own 
children and others not connected with our So- 
ciety—especially those who may not be provided 
for by other schools of a similar character. 
“70 THE YEARLY MEETING. 

The committee on education report that, from 
the answers received to circulars forwarded to the 
several Monthly Meetings, the following statisti 
cal information has been compiled, which is be- 
lieved to be very nearly correct, as far as it ex- 
tends : 

[ Showing the number of children in the Yearly 
Meeting between the ages of 4 and 21 to be 
1,418, of whom 150 attend schools taught by 
Friends, or wholly under their control ; 1031 at- 
tend mixed schools; 235 are taught by Friends 
inmixed schools. Twenty-seven First-day Schools 
have been taught under the care of Friends, the 
number of children attending being 621.) 

While, from the circumstances of the case in 
connection with the situation of our members in 
many of their scattered locations, it will continue 
to be difficult to provide for the education of our 
children in select schools, we are, we think, war- 
ranted in believing that a deep interest is felt by 
maby amongst us upon this important subject, and 
this interest for the guarded literary instruction 
of our youth is, we apprehend, siowly, but surely 
increasing. Our meetings, held upon this island, 
for a free interchange of sentiment upon the sub- 


ject of our appointment, are largely attended, 


and are, we doubt not, productive of good. 


Although the number of children reported as 
in the attendance of schools wholly under our 
control, is still small, it will be observed that the 


proportion is greater than last year. 


Appended to the account from Vassalboro’ 
Monthly Meeting, is a report of “Oak Grove 
Seminary,” which continues, we are informed, in 
successful operation, under the charge of Albert 
K. Smiley, as principal, aided by a male and 
The average attendance of 
pupils at this school has been 70, of whom about 
In this 
institution, instruction is given in the’ common 
Koglish and most of the higher English branches, 
in mathematics, and the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages ; and examinations, which have been at- 
tended by a number of the committee on educa- 
tion in the neighborhood, are reported as highly 


female assistant. 


one-half were members of our Society. 


satisfactory. 


An interesting feature in the returns now pre- 
sented, is exhibited in the very considerable 
numbér (108) of our members who are reported 
as having been engaged as teachers during the 
past year, while the number of our youth, who 
are under their tuition, forms no inconsiderable 
We would encourage 
these instructors to diligence and faithfulness in 
the arduous and responsible profession which 


proportion of the whole. 


they have chosen, not only in imparting a literary 
education to those under their control, but in a 
watchful care over their own spirits, and an 
earnest desire that they may be instrumental in 
training their tender charge to a life of morality 
and virtue. 

Five additional First-day Schools are reported 
this year; and the returns inform that two more 
schools of this kind are about being established. 

Although a number of Friends’ children are 
reported as receiving the benefits of scriptural 
instruction at home, we have reason to believe, 
that in several neighborhoods First-day Schools 
might be established and maintained with great 
benefit; as some of the Monthly Meetings still 
report no schools of this character within their 
limits. We are feelingly desirous that Friends, 
throughout our borders, should be alive to the 
great importance of instructing their children in 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, embracing 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian re- 


ligion. For the committee, 
Henry T. Woop, C lerk. 
Newport, 6th mo., 15th, 1859.” * 


The committee on the concern for the Penob- 
scot and Passamaquadda Indians, informed in 
their report that a gradual advance in domestic 
comforts, husbandry and school learning, is going 
forward among them. * 

Testimonies of South Kingston Monthly Meet- 
ing, united with by Rhode Island Quarterly 
Meeting, concerning our late beloved Friends, 
Mary A. Robinson and Mary A. Collins, were 
received and read, and being approved, it was 
directed that they be recorded. These testi- 
monies in relation to our beloved, ancient friends, 
have brought them sweetly to our remembrance, 
as mothers in Israel, and Elders worthy of double 
honor. 

Fifth-day afternoon, 6th mo. 16th, the meet- 
ing again convened according to adjournment. 
The Representatives present as yesterday. 

The committee appointed to propose the names 
of Friends, to constitute a Committee on the 
part of this meeting, to labor in gospel love for 
the promotion of love and unity within our limits, 
present the following, which are approved ; and 
they are accordingly appointed to that service, 
and requested to report to this meeting next 

ear, Viz. : 

David Dudley, Samuel Boyd Tobey, Stephen 
A. Chase, David Buffum, Stephen Jones and 
John Meader. 

The committee to attend to the distribution 
of a reprint of 3,500 copies of the London 
General Epistle, report, that the service has been 
attended to; and that the Epistles are placed in 

the hands of the Representatives to this meet- 
in 
‘A Testimony of New Bedford Monthly Meet- 
ing, united with by Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, 
concerning our late beloved friend, Hannah T. 
Taber; and one from China Monthly Meeting, 








united with by Vassalboro’ Quarterly Meeting, 


concerning our late beloved friend, Rachel W. 
Jones, were read and approved, and directed to 
be recorded. These testimonies have brought 
the dear friends to whom they relate very pre- 
ciously before us; and while we feel that the 
church militant has been deprived of the ser- 
vices of faithful servants in the cause of Christ, 
we doubt not they have been transplanted to the 
Church triumphant, to receive the welcome that 
awaits the righteous. . ° ° - 

The Committee on Correspondence, presented 
essays of Epistles to our brethren of the Yearly 
Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, Balti- 
more, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana and Western, 
which are approved; and the Clerk is directed 
to sign them on our behalf, and forward them to 
those meetings respectively. - 

And now, being about to separate, to return to 
our respective homes, we feel bound to record 
our acknowledgment of the mercies that have 
been vouchsafed to us ; and desiring that a grate- 
ful sense thereof may abide upon our hearts, this 
meeting concludes—proposing to meet again at 
this place, at the usual time next year, if the 
Lord permit. 

SamveEt Boyp Toney, Clerk. 
to 
From Ellis’ Visits to Madagascar. 
THE CHRISTIANS OF MADAGASCAR. 
(Concluded from page 712.) 


More than twenty years have passed since the 
profession of the Christian faith was publicly 
prohibited in Madagascar, and during this pe- 
riod every available means has been employed, 
often with subtle ingenuity and great severity, to 
enforce the prohibition. Death has not only been 
inflicted, but, in the preliminary treatment of 
the condemned, and in the manner and circum- 
stances of their punishment, it has been an object 
to augment the agony of their sufferings, and to 
render the prospect of death most frightfully 
appalling. ‘The first Christian martyr in Mada. 
gascar suffered in 1837, the second in the follow- 
ing year. Three or four years after, nine at least 
were put to death, in such a manner, and with 
such accompanying circumstances, as were in- 
tended to involve the supposed criminals in the 
deepest ignominy. In the year 1846 the suffer- 
ings of the people appear to have been great ; 
but the severest persecution to which they were 
subjected, and in which the greatest number fell, 
occurred in the year 1849. At this period a few 
saved their lives by escaping from the island. 
Some of these visited our country,* and all 
eventually found an asylum in Mauritius. Others, 
I was informed, who had been either sentenced 


*An interesting and deeply affecting narrative of the 
early persecutions of the Christians in Madagascar 
was published in London in 1840, by the late Messrs. 
Freeman and Johns, formerly missionaries in the 
jsland. 
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to die, or who had too much reason to fear that if 


seized their lives would be forfeited, escaped, and 
either remained in concealment or became home- 
less wanderers in the country. 

Bat, besides these, multitudes, probably 
amounting to thousands, and including those of 
every rank and age, from the unconscious infant 
who, with its parents, had been sold into slavery, 
to the venerable sire whose long life had been 
spent in the service of his country—or from the 
noble, whose rank and lineage placed him near 
the throne, to the poor and friendless slave—all 
had been punished for supposed or acknowledged 
participation in the reading of the Christian’s 
book or the offering of the Christian’s prayer. 
The punishments inflicted had been almost as 
varied as the condition or the circumstances of 
the criminal. The tangena, or ordeal of poison- 
water, had frequently been administered with 
fatal effects. Fines had been imposed, from a 
single dollar to an amount equal to the esti- 
mated value at which a delinquent or his family 
could be ransomed. Thus, on one occasion, a 
prince was fined 100 dollars, estimated at half his 
redemption price. Confiscation and seizure had 
been made of house and land, and of every kind 
of property belonging to the accused. Multi- 
tudes were reduced to slavery, sold in the public 
markets, and subjected to all the ordinary 
miseries resulting from separation from weir 
nearest relatives, frequently with two extra con- 
ditions intended to enhance the bitterness of 
their cup, viz., that they should only be sold to 
those who would engage to make them labor 
severely and continuously, and that their rela- 
tives and friends should not be allowed to redeem 
them, but that they should be, as it was ex- 
pressed, “like weeds of the waste, bowing down 
their heads till they died.” Among the commu- 
nications which I received were deeply affecting 
accounts of the circumstances of some who, nine- 
teen years before, or at a later period, had been 
sold into slavery, and of the prices which had 
been paid for them by their purchasers. Some 
of these were the widows of those who had been 
put to death, some were single men or women, 
others were heads of families, and their wives 
and children were sold with them. The prices 
ranged from 23 to 90 dollars for a single indi- 
vidual, and from 110 dollars fora man and his 
wife to 178 for a man and three children. 

Numbers, not sold into perpetual slavery, had 
been reduced in rank and sentenced to the hard- 
est kind of labor, such as quarrying, or carrying 
stones for the erection of government buildings, 
or other eqfally severe labor. Several who, 
though of considerable rank, had for a long time 
thus labored, and some among them who have 
since carried to their graves the marks of their 
punishments, were my frequent visitors; others, 
I learned, had been tortured with stripes. Some 
had been sentenced to imprisonment, and were 
then in confinement; some were wandering as 
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outcasts from society ; others, including men and | thus carried between two men bearing the pole 


women of rank and station, had been loaded with 
rude and cumbrous fetters, and a number had 
been put to death. 

I obtained a detailed and deeply-affecting ac- 
count, written in the native language, with the 
substance of it also in English, of the trials of the 
Christians in 1849, the period of the last severe 
persecution. Numbers were informed against, and 
apprehended by officers of government bearing 
a silver spear designated “The hater of lies,” 
and numbers, on the requisition of the govern- 
ment, acknowledged their having engaged in 
Christian worship. ‘The nature of their offence 
may be inferred from the subjoined recital of 
the practices of which they were accused during 
the last persecution. When a number of them 
were then arraigned, it was asked by the chief 
officer, “ What is this that you do? This that 
the queen hates; that which says believe in it or 
him, and obey the Gospel ; refusing to fight and 
quarrel with each other; refusing to swear by 
their sisters with a stubbornness like that of 
stones or wood; observing the Sabbath as a 
day of rest; the taking of the juice of the grape 
and a little bread, and invoking a blessing on the 
head, and then falling down to the ground, and 
when the head is raised the tears running down 
from the eyes. Now, are you to do these things, 
or are you not? for such things, it is said, are 
done by the praying people, and on this account 
the people are made to take the oath.” Then 
Ramary stood up before the people and said, “ I 
believe in God, for He has made all things, and 
I follow (or believe) the Gospel of God. And in 
regard to fighting or quarrelling, if we, who are 
one people, fight and quarrel (among ourselves), 
what good would be done? But if the enemies 
of our country come, the servants of God will 
fight. And in regard to swearing, if the truth 
is told, does swearing make the truth a lie? 
And, if lie is told, does swearing make the lie 
truth? For the truth is truth, and a lie is alie, 
whether sworn to or not. I put my trust in God, 
and in Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of 
all; He is able to be that to all that believe.” 

Of the numbers implicated some idea may be 
formed from the fact that, at one time and at one 
place, 37 who had explained or preached the 
Word were reduced to slavery with their wives 
and children ; 42 who had possessed books were 
made slaves, and their property seized; 27 who 
had possessed books, and who had preached, or 
explained, were made slaves with their wives 
and children; 6 with whom it was a second 
offence were imprisoned ; 2055 had paid one dol- 
lar each ; 18 had been put to death ; 14 hurled 
from the steep rock, and 4 burned alive. 

Those who had been appointed to die were 
treated with the greatest indignity. They were 


wrapped in old torn or dirty mats, and rags were 


stuffed into their mouths. Seventeen of them 


had been tied each along a pole, and had been: 


on their shoulders to the place where sentence 
was to be pronounced. One of their number, 
being a young female, walked behind the rest. 
Four of them, being nobles, were not killed in 
the ordinary way, as there is an aversion to the 
shedding of the blood of nobles ; they were there- 
fore sentenced to be burned. When the sentence 
was pronounced, some derided, and the con- 
demned were then carried away to the places of 
execution. The four nobles were burned alive 
in a place by themselves. Two of them, viz., 
Andriampinery and Ramanandalana, were hus- 
band and wife, the latter expecting to become a 
mother. ° * * . ° a 

The remaining fourteen were taken to a place 
of common execution, whither a number of felons 
who had been sentenced to death were also taken 
to be executed together with the Christians. 
The latter were put to death by being thrown 
over a precipice—the Tarpeian Rock of Antana- 
narivo. Each one was suspended by a cord on 
or near the edge of the precipice, and there offer- 
ed life on condition of renouncing Christ and 
taking the required oaths. Of these there was 
one who, though in the prospect of an ignomini- 
ous, instant, and violent death, spoke with such 
calm self-possession and humble confidence and 
hope of the near prospect of glory and immortal 
blessedness, as very deeply to affect those around 
him. The young woman who had walked to the 
place of execution it was hoped would be induced 
to recant. With this view she was, according to 
orders, reserved until the last, and placed in such 
a position as to see all the others, one after 
another, hurled over the fatal rock. So far 
from being intimidated she requested to follow 
her friends, when the idol-keeper present struck 
her on the face, and urged her to take the oath 
and acknowledge the idols. She refused, and 
begged to share the fate of her friends. The 
executioner then said, “ She is an idiot, and does 
not know what she says; take her away.” She 
was then taken from the place, and afterward 
sent to a distant part of the country. 

These fearful deeds of blood and fire were per- 
petrated in the month of March, 1849, and I 
did not learn that since that period persecution 
had been so violent as before, or that any had 
been put to death. 

Such appear to be some of the more promi- 
nent outlines of the progress of Christianity in 
Madagascar down to the period above specified. 
Of its present state all that is suitable to say is, 
that there is much to call forth sincere sympathy 
with the sufferers, to stimulate the prayers and 
encourage the hopes of those to whom its prog- 
ress is an object of interest and solicitude. The 
hostility of the higher powers to the Christian 
religion did not, from all I saw and heard, appear 
to be so active and determined as formerly. This 
might be in part accounted for by the combined 
influence of several events, which, in the course 
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of Divine Providence, have, since that period, 
occurred. Among these might be mentioned 
the adoption of the Christian faith by the young 
prince, the queen’s only son, and the heir ap- 
parent to the throne. ‘This important event took 
place ten years ago, and has been followed by 
the conversion of another member of the royal 
family, who has since become a sincere and de- 
voted Christian. Death, also, has removed some 
high ia authority and influence who were un- 
friendly to the Christians, and their places have 
been filled by others differently minded; in 
reference to one of whom it is said that, when it 
was subsequently urged to impose a second period 
of labor as a penalty upou those who had already 
endured their sentence, he expostulated and 
said, “ They have acknowledged that of which 
they were accused, they have been sentenced to 
punishment and have borne the suffering in- 
flicted, why should they be punished again ? the 
thunderbolt does not strike toice.” It does not 
appear that there is any change in the purpose 
of the supreme authorities, as the following mes- 
sage or order is said to be read every fortnight 
to the troops when assembled on parade at the 
capital : 

“If any baptize (viz , administer or receive 
baptism) I will put them to death, saith Rana- 
valomanjaka; for they change the prayers of the 
twelve kings. Therefore search and spy, and if 
ye find any doing that, man or woman, take them, 
that we may kill them; for I and you will kill 
them that do that, though they be half the peo- 
ple. For to change what the ancestors have 
ordered and done, and to pray to the ancestors 
of the foreigners, not to Andrianampoinemerina, 
and Lehidama, and the idols that sanetified the 
twelve kings, and the twelve mountains that are 
worshipped ; whoever changes these observances, 
1 make known to all people, I will kill, saith 
Ranavalomanjaka.” 

The reference made to the usages ordained by 
their ancestors, and to the praying to the ances- 
tors of the foreigners, explains to a great extent 
the grounds on which the abandonment of the 
religion of the country, and adopting the Chris- 
tian faith, are regarded by the Malagasy as crimes 
of the greatest magnitude. Their own religious 
creeds teach them to regard the spirits of the 
earliest ancestors of their rulers as among the 
chief objects of religious homage, and hence, 
also, a sort of sacredness is supposed to belong 
to the reigning monarch as descended from their 
gods. In most of the public speeches to which 
I listened, the sacredness of the queen’s person 
was declared, and she was represented as exer- 
eising power over life and property by virtue of 
such descent and supposed sacredness. Thus 
their ideas of religion add a sort of sanctity to 
their loyalty. And-as they infer that the reli- 
gion of Christian nations rests upon a basis simi- 
lar to their own, it is asserted, and probably be- 
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Christian worship were the ancestors of the pre- 
sent rulers of those nations; the converts to 
Christianity are therefore regarded as guilty of 
the double crime of apostasy and treason ; and 
to persuade their countrymen to believe in the 
Lord Jesus, to obey His word, or to love Him, is 
regarded as alienating the confidence and affee- 
tion of the people from their lawful rulers and 
transferring them to the ancestors of the rulers 
of foreigners. Many of the people are probably 
too much enlightened to believe that their early 
ancestors were any thing more than men, but 
others believe what the supporters of idolatry 
teach, and use the popular delusion as a ground 
of impeachment against the Christians. 

The immediate future of Madagascar is known 
only to the Almighty, whose attribute it is to be- 
hold the end from the beginning ; but, whatever 
that future may be, there is in the past much, 
very much, to ponder over most profoundly, 
much, also, to enkindle earnest and hearty desires 
that a happier day may soon dawn upon that im- 
portant country and its deeply-interesting inhabi- 
tants, and that the minds of the rulers may be 
enlightened to see that Christianity affords the 
surest foundation for the greatness and glory of 
sovereigns, as well as for the prosperity, loyalty, 
and happiness of nations. 


= ~en 


WHAT ARS CONSOLS? 


The shortest definition of the “‘consols’’ is to 
describe them as the consolidated debt of Eng- 
land. This debt did not exist in the good old 
times when Government, instead of borrowing, 
extorted money from the Jews, and occasion- 
ally from people of its own faith. Charles L 
began the national debt of England, but it was 
quietly wiped out when he was beheaded. 
Charles 11. and James I. had the honor of lay- 
ing the foundation of a permanent debt, and on 
the accession of William LLI. the debt was £664,- 
263. At his death it was £15,750,499. With 
sume brief periods of decrease, the amount was 
gradually swollen, until at the close of the wars 
in 1816, it was £840,850,495. 

Previous to this time, the exchequers of Great 
Britain and Ireland were kept separate, certain 
portions of the public revenue arising in each 
kingdom being especially appropriated to the dis- 
charge of the interest on its owa debts, and other 
peculiar purposes. But on the 5th of January, 
1816, the separate exchequers were consolidated 
into one; and an act was at the same time pass- 
ed, consolidating certain portions of the joint 
revenue of Great Britain and Ireland into one 
fand, hence called the consolidated fund, and 
providing for its indiscriminate application to the 
payment of the public debts, civil lists, and other 
specified expenses of both kingdoms. 

Some portions of tle revenue are not included 
in this fund; but ia 1838, of a total income of 


lieved by many, that the supreme objects of | £47,000,000, theconsols absorbed £44,000,000. 
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Besides the consols, the debt of England consists 


ofa small amount of “three per cents.” Its! 


total in 1854 had been decreased to £769,644,- 
249, but the Crimean war has again swollen it to 
not less than £850,000,000. 

From this statement, the anxiety with which 
the quotations of consols are watched is clearly 
understood. The debt they represent is so enor- 
mous, that any increase of its amount decreases 
the value of that already existing. Moreover, 
in times of financial distress, holders for invest- 
ment sell out their consols in order to realize, 
and the increased amount thrown on the market 
again depreciates the quotations. Hence it is 
that the consols are the monetary barometers of 
England. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1859. 


COMMENCEMENT OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.— 
This occasion attracted a large company on the 
13th inst. The Editor of the Review is in- 
debted to a friend for the following remarks, 
and, at the present time, prefers adopting them, 
rather than attempting himself to describe the 
proceedings. 

The Degree of A. B. was conferred on seven 
young men, members of the Senior Class, who 
pronounced discourses on subjects of their own 
selection. These Essays, to which the somewhat 
pretentious title, Orations, is usually applied, 
were, nevertheless, distinguished by much plain 
good sense. Nor, for the most part, was there 
deficiency of well-turned sentences or poetic illus- 
tration. As college exercises, their characteristic 
was manly thought. It isacomplaint, seldom with- 
out foundation, that the training of our higher 
schools, while it imparts a knowledge of words 
and of facts, too little accustoms the student to 
original thinking—that the material is supplied, 
but not the art of using it. Familiar with other 
men’s thoughts, students, it is said, are content 
to reproduce, without having really appropriated 
them. Several of the papers, prepared for the 
present occasion, did by no means confirm this 
censure. Without claiming for them that they 
contained new thoughts, they showed what is 
far better, that the sentiments expressed were 
conclusions carefully worked out by the speakers 
themselves: The words were often well chosen 
and well arranged. If there were less terseness 
and brevity of expression than might be desired ; 
if, occasionally, a sentence was somewhat loaded 
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with ornament, the blame might, perhaps, be 
justly divided between the speaker and his audi- 
ence. 


If his country’s greatness, and the virtue 
of its people were painted in too glowing colors, 
it might be attributed tothe period when en- 
thusiasm has not yet been chastened by maturity 
of judgment. The essays were indeed unusually 
marked by clear, comprehensive and well-ex- 
pressed thoughts. 

To those who duly appreciate the place which 
Haverford holds in our educational plans, it was 
peculiarly gratifying to find a sound religious 
sentiment pervading these discourses. It was 
not obtruded, nor forced into a connection with 
which it did not fit, but seemed to be the natural 
expression of cherished feeling. We trust it was 
so; and that whatever else may distinguish the 
only College under the care of Friends in 
America, it may never be wanting in the incul- 
eation of Christian principle and practice. 

The delivery of the Diplomas was followed by 
a singularly appropriate and feeling address to 
the new graduates, by Professor Chase. 

Upon the whole, Haverford commencement 
this year clearly indicates progress—increasing 
comprehensiveness, as well as clearness in the 
teaching; increasing manliness and self-respect 
in the students, and, it is to be hoped, an in- 
creasing sense of the value of sound learning, in 
connection with religious conviction. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
on— 

Epwarp Ruoaps, of Philadelphia. 

GrorGeE SAMPson and Epwarp C. SAMPsoN, 
Manchester, Maine. 

ticHARD Wyatt Cuase, Burlington, N. J. 

Bens. H. Smita, Upper Darby, Penna. 

ABRAM SHARPLES, Concordville, Pa. 

Ricuarp C. Paxson, Philadelphia. 

The Degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on— 

Josepu W. Avpricu, Principal of Friends’ 
Select School, Philada. 

And in course on— 

Apert K. Smitey and Epwarp R. Woop, 
Graduates of Haverford. 


——~— 


The Mother's Scripture Question Book, by 
Mary 8. Woop. New York, Samuel 8. & Wm. 
Wood, 389 Broadway ; 248 pages, price 25 cts. 
By mail 33 cts. 

Questions for Bible Classes and Familic 8. The 
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same author and publishers. 72 pages, price 
10 cts. By mail 13 ets. 

References to Select Scripture Passages, surtable 
to be committed to Memory. Compiled for the 
use of schools. Published for the New York 
Tract Association of Friends, by S. 8. & Wm. 
Wood, 389 Broadway, New York. 34 pages, 
price 4 cents. By mail 5 cents. 















quate to meet the outlays, and large sums having 
been contributed by members of our religious So- 
ciety for its support, the charge for Students who 
are not members, will be $300 per annum ; for mem- 
bers, it will be $250. 
By direction of the Managers, 
Cartes YARNALL, Secretary. 
saneiiibesitin 

These publications seem to form a complete 
set of Question and Reference books for First- 
day schools, and for families, are furnished at 
low prices. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the 16th of Eighth month, and continue 
thirteen weeks. The School will be under the charge 
of Albert K. Smiley, as Principal, with a competent 
board of Assistants. Tuition will invariably be re- 
quired in advance for the whole term. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcom, 
Superintendent. Board for one-half of the term will 
be required in advance. 

Applications for admission (stating the moral stand- 
ing of the applicant) should be addressed, at an 
early date, to the Principal or Superintendent, at 
Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 


2t EBENEZER Frye. 


Of the first book the preface says: “In pre- 
paring ‘ The Mother’s Scripture Question Book ’ 
the compiler has endeavored to arrange the les- 
sons in chronological order, and principally in 
accordance with Robinson’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pels. When an incident is related by more than 
one of the evangelists, the account giving the 
fullest particulars has been adopted.” 

In reference to the second work, “Questions for 
Bible Classes and Families,” itis stated that “the 
compiler, whilst imparting scriptural instruction 
to her children, has frequently met with words 
and passages in the Bible of significant meaning, 
to which no explanation is to be found in the 
sacred volume, nor in any of the books designed 


for the use of schools, that have come under her 
notice. 


Speech of Davip THomas, at the late Annual 
Meeting of the London Peace Society. 


(Concluded from page 727). 


We must just say a word to Mr. Corpus at the 
close. Mr. Corpus is a professing Christian. 
He assents to the proposition that there is a God, 
and a Christ, and a Bible,—that man has a soul, 
—that there isa hereafter. But he does not 
really and practically believe in anything but 
the body. His great interests are bodily in- 
terests ; his great idea of force is bodily force ; 
the victories he celebrates are bodily victories. 
He is interested in hearing in the chapel and 
the church about spiritual interests, and spiritual 
forces, and spiritual triumphs, and spiritual 
glories; but that is all. In daily life they are 
nothing, and the body is everything. Now Mr. 
Corpus’s idea is that you can only defend your- 
self by physical foree—that you must take care 
of your national defences,—that you must keep 
up your fleets and your standing armies, and 
that it is “ bosh” and “ moonshine” to talk in 
any other way. Now let me remind the class 
represented by Mr. Corpus of three things— 

1. That we do not prohibit all physical force. 
It seems to me that it is not only an instinct in 
human nature to defend itself when in danger, 
but when in physical danger to defend itself by 
“oe physical force. I can hold the peace principle 
Applications for admission may be made to the} in perfect keeping with this instinct, with the 
undersigned, at the Office, No. 109 North 10th street | existence of a police, and even with national de- 
—if by letter, addressed to the care of Wm. Macniven. fences. Here I am speaking not for the society, 
The age of the applicant, his previous studies, and | but for myself. In defending myself Christiani- 
his connection with Friends, must be clearly stated ; | ty says two things to me: Whatever means you 
and in all cases certificates of moral standing, and of| employ, material or moral, don’t violate either 
the books which have been studied, signed by the the principle of benevolence, the great royal 
last Teacher, must accompany the application. | law of the moral universe, nor the principle of 

The receipts for Board and Tuition being inade-! human life, which is an inviolably sacred trust 


To aid her in her own labors, she has with 
much care prepared this little work, gleaning the 
facts from Calmet, Robinson, Horne and other 
Biblical writers ; and she trusts that those who 
may be engaged in teaching Bible truths will 


find it a useful companion to the Scripture Ques- 
tion Books.” 


— +e, - 


Diep, In Bolton, Mass., on the 14th inst., Exiza- 
beTH Bascock, relict of the late Josiah Babcock, aged 
80 years, 6 months and 14 days—a worthy and ex- 
emplary member of Bolton Monthly Meeting. 


= Or 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, the 
14th of the 9th month next. New Students snd 
be present on the day preceding the opening, in or- 
der to be examined and classified. 
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from God. If you resist an assailant either in- 
dividually or nationally, or if you punish an 
offender, see to it that you do not violate the law 
of love or the principle of life. If you chastise 
a man or a nation, do not do it ambitiously, 
avariciously, or revengefully, but benevolently ; 
and do not do it with the design of taking away 
life. If life should be taken away let it be acci- 
dental, not intentional. The sanctity of love and 
life is the absolute law that must govern men 
and nations. 

I would remind Mr. Corpus— 

2. That man cannot defend himself or over- 
come his foes by physical force. You profess to 
believe that you have a soul that must live for- 
ever—that the body is yours, not you; your in- 
strument, not yourself; you cannot defend your- 
self by physical force. For the same reasons 
you cannot conquer me by physical force. Are 
the millions that have fallen in battle, whether 
at Waterloo, or in the Crimea, or anywhere else, 
gone out of being? Did the arrow, the sword, 
the bayonet, the cannon quench their existence ? 
If not, they are not conquered, and you may yet 
have to meet them in connexion with those ques- 
tions that originated the terrible conflictin which 
they fell. Renounce your Christianity and say 
you are a materialist, or else give up your stupid 
advoeac; of physical force as an effective means 
of human defence and conquest. 

3. That the only effective means of overcoming 
our enemies are moral. “ The words of wise 
men are heard in quiet more than the ery of him 
that sitteth among fools. Wisdom is better than 
weapons of war.” Do not say that moral instru 
mentalities will not do until you try them. 
They have never been fully tried. What do 
you think would be the state of Christian Europe 
now if only since the battle of Waterloo as 
many millions of model school-masters and mis- 
sionaries had been trained a8 there have been 
eoldiers ; as much money expended in promoting 
a healthful literature, schools, churches and 
chapels, as have been in military operations? 
The moral foree of a nation is its true defence. 
The force of its social virtues and enlightened 
religion ; the force of its reverence for the moral- 
ly great, its admiration for the morally sublime ; 
the force of its truthful and elevating ideas ; the 
force of its pure and benevolent instituions ; the 
force of its world-wide sympathies and philan- 
thropie enterprises; the force of its honest and 
devout efforts to enlighten the ignorant, succour 
the sorrewing, emancipate the enthralled, and 
deliver the oppressed wherever they be; the 
foree of its magnanimous bearing and forgiving 
spirit towards enemies ; the force of its calm re- 
pose in God ; in this consists the true defence of 
a nation—gives it a moral majesty, before which 
despots will quail, and hostile legions flee away. 


‘*We want no flag, or flaunting rag, 
To show a front to wrong ; 
We have a citadel in truth 
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More powerful, more strong. 

Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith 
Have never striven in vain ; 

They’ve won our victories many a-time, 
And so they shall again.”’ 

I regret that my country does not feel this to 
be its best defence, and lament the movement to 
organize rifle clubs—a movement which bids 
fair to become popular. The tendency of boys 
to ape manhood, the foolish idea of military 
greatness, the spirit of a mock and suicidal patri- 
otism, the sanction which it receives from men in 
power, and ministers of religion, who are ever 
ready to go with the tide, is sure to make this 
movement popular. Yet against it I venture to 
lift my humble protest. I protest against it as a 
man. it is Heaven’s law that we should pass 
from the natural to the spiritual, but this is going 
back to the material. It is a degradation to 
human nature, it isa backward step in our history: 
instead of going on to trust in truth, and virtue, 
and God, we are going back to trust in an arm 
of flesh which Heaven has denounced. I protest 
against it asa citizen. It is infusing the demon 
of war into the hearts of the nation—a demon 
which, if nourished, may lead to our national 
ruin. Let bread become dear, let the spirit of 
insurrection once rise in your land, and these 
millions you train to arms may turn upon you 
and destroy those free institutions which our 
fathers have bequeathed us, and tread the spirit 
of liberty and order in the dust. 1 protest 
against it asa philanthropist. 1 want the nations 
of the earth to love each other. I desire a free 
exchange of thought and sentiment, a flow and 
reflow of friendly soul; but jf we assume towards 
them a military attitude, we evoke their suspi- 
cions, we challenge their opposition, and ‘invite 
their attack. I protest against it as a disciple of 
Jesus. If our country is to cultivate the military 
character, and to put on the military garb, let it 
abandon the Christian name, let it no longer call 
him Master who condemned the sword to the 
scabbard—who when he was reviled, reviled not 
again—who would not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax. Asa man, asa 
citizen, as a philanthropist and Christian, I pro- 
test against these rifle clubs. 

The resolution refers to the neutral position 
which our government is pledged to assume. I 
trust that nothing will ever tempt us to interfere 
in the conflict. But whilst I would have govern- 
ment neutrality, 1 would have moral antagonism, 
not directed specially against either of the con- 
flicting parties, but against the foul, the impolitic, 
and iniquitous spirit that animates the ruthless 
combatants. I would have the press do its work. 
I would have every magazine, every newspaper, 
lift up its protest against the spirit. I would 
have every Sunday-school teacher, every father, 
every minister, I would have every lover of his 
country, his race, and his God, take this tragic 
chapter in the history of Providence as a text 
to preach a sermon against war. 
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From the National Era. 
SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Richard H. Dana, Ksq., of Massachusetts, 
who has been spending some time in Cuba, has 
just issued a volume containing his observations 
in that island. From it we extract the following 
interesting statement in regard to Slavery. He 
makes no allusion to the fact that a constant di- 
minution of the slave population is going on, 
and has been, from the earliest times, in spite of 
the comparatively mild /aws which the Spanish 
Government has imposed upon the island. Mil- 
lions of slaves have been imported into Cuba 
from Africa, and yet, after near three hundred 
years, during which slavery has existed, the 
highest estimate of the number now living is 
not above 700,000. This fact must cause every 
humane mind to look upon Cuba with horror, 
and to regard all engaged in the nefarious sys- 
tem of slavery as no better than pirates and mur- 
derers. It is no alleviation of the case to say, 
by way of explaining the diminution of popula- 
tion, that three-fourths or more of the slaves im- 
ported have been males ; for this, of itself, is one 
of the most cruel and detestable features of the 
system. Mr. Dana says: 


It is difficult to come to a satisfactory conclusion 


as to the number of slaves in Cuba. The cen- 


sus of 1857 puts it at 375,000; but neither this 
census nor that of 1853 is to be relied upon, on 


this point. The Cubans are taxed for their 
slaves, and the government finds it difficult, as I 
have said, to get correct returns. No person of 
intelligence in Cuba, however desirous to put 
the number at the lowest, has stated it to me at 
less than 500,000. Many set it at 700,000. I 
am inclined to think that 600,000 is the nearest 
to the truth. 

The census makes the free blacks, in 1857, 
125,000. It is thought to be 200,000 by the 
best authorities. The whites are about 700,000. 
The only point in which the census seems to 
agree with public opinion is in the proportion. 
Both make the proportion of blacks to be about 
one free black to three slaves; aud make the 
whites not quite equal to the entire number of 
blacks, free and slave together. As to the Coo- 
lies, it is impossible to do more than conjecture. 
In 1853 they were not noticed in the census; 





and in 1857 hardly noticed. The number im- 
ported may, to some extent, be obtained from 
the records and files of the Aduana, but not so 
as to be relied upon. I heard the oumber esti- 
mated at 200,000, by intelligent and well- 
informed Cubans. Others put it as low as/ 
60,000. Certain it is that Coolies are to be met 
with everywhere, in town and country. 

To ascertain’ the condition of slaves in Cuba, 
two things are to be considered : First, the laws ; 
and, secondly, the execution of the laws. The 
written laws there is no great difficulty in ascer- 
taining. As to their execution, there is room 
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for opinion. At this point one general remark 
should be made, which I deem to be of consid- 
erable importance. The laws relating to slavery 
do not emanate from the slaveholding mind ; nor 
are they interpreted or executed by the slave- 
holding class. The slave benefits by the division 
of power and property between the two rival and 
even hostile races of whites, the Creoles and the 
Spaniards. Spain is not slaveholding at home ; 
and so long as the laws are made in Spain, and 
the civil offices are held by Spaniards only, the 
slave has at least the advantage of a conflict of 
interests and principles between the two classes 
that are concerned in his bondage. 


The fact that one negro in every four is free 
indicates that the laws favor emancipation. They 
do both favor emancipation and favor the free 
blacks after emancipation. The stranger visit- 
ing Havana will see a regiment of one thousand 
free black volunteers, parading with the troops 
of the line and the white volunteers, and keep- 
ing guard in the Oora Pia. When it is remem- 
bered that the bearing arms and performing 
military duty as volunteers is esteemed an honor 
and privilege, and is not allowed to the whites 
of Creole birth, except to a few who are favored 
by the government, the significance of this fact 
may be appreciated. The Cuban slaveholders are 
more impatient under this favoring of the free 
blacks than under almost any other act of the 
government. They see in it an attempt, on the 
part of the authorities, to secure the sympathy 
and co-operation of the free blacks in case of a 
revolutionary movement—to set race against race, 
and to make the free blacks familiar with military 
duty while the whites are growing up in ignor- 
ance of it. In point of civil privileges, the free 
blacks are the equals of the whites. In courts of 
law, as witnesses or parties, no difference is 
known; and they have the same rights as to the 
holding of lands and other property. As to their 
social position, I have not the means of speaking. 


| 1 should think it quite as good as it is in New 


England, if not better. 

So far as to the position of the blacks, when 
free. ‘The laws also directly favor emancipation. 
Every slave has a right to go to a magistrate and 
have himself valued, and on paying the valuation 
to receive his free papers. The valuatiun is made 
by three assessors, of whom the master nominates 
one and the magistrate the other two. The slave 
is not obliged to pay the entire valuation at once ; 
but may pay it in instalments of not less than 
fifty dollars each. These payments are not made 
as mere advances of money, on the security of 
the master’s receipt, but are part purchases. 
Each payment makes the slave an owner of such 
a portion of himself, pro parte indivisa, or, as the 
Common Law would say, in tenancy-in-common 
with his master. If the valuation be one thou- 
saud dollars, and he pays one hundred dollars, he 
owns one-tenth by himselfand nine-tenths by his 
master. It has been said, in nearly all the Ameri- 
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can books on Cuba, that, on paying a share, he 
becomes entitled to a corresponding share of his 
time and labor; but, from the best information 
I can get, [ think this is a mistake. The pay- 
ment affects the proprietary title, but not the 
usufruct. Until all is paid, the master’s domin- 
ion over the slave is not reduced as respects either 
discipline or labor, or right of transfer ; but if the 
slave is sold, or goes by operation of law to heirs 
or legatees or creditors, they take only the inter- 
est not paid for, subject to the right of future 
payment under the valuation. 

There is another provision, which at first sight 
may not appear very important, but which is, I 
am inclined to think, the best practical protection 
the slave has against ill-treatment by his mas- 
ter: that is, the right to a compulsory sale. A 
slave may, ou the same process of valuation, com- 
pel his master to transfer him to any persou who 
will pay the money. For this purpose he need 
establish no cause of complaint. It is enough if 
he desires to be transferred, and some one is wil- 
ling to buy him. This operates asa check upon 
the master, and an inducement to him to remove 
special causes of dissutisfaction ; and it enables 
the better class of slaveholders in a neighborhood, 
if cases of ill-usage are kaown, to relieve the 
slave without contention or pecuniary loss. 

In making the valuation, whether for emanci- 
pation or compulsory transfer, the slave is to be 
estimated at his value as a common laborer, ac- 
cording to his strength, age and health. If he 
knows an art or trade, however much that may 
add to his value, only one hundred dollars can 
be added to the estimate for this trade or art. 
Thus the skill, industry and character of the 
slave do not furnish an obstacle to his emancipa- 
tion or transfer. On the contrary, all that his 
trade or art adds tohis value, above one hundred 
dollars, is, in fact, a capital for his benefit. 

There are other provisions for the relief of the 
slave, which, although they may make even a bet- 
ter show on paper, are of less practical value. 
On complaint and proof of cruel treatment, the 
law will dissolve the relation between master 
and slave. No slave can be flogged with more 
than twenty-five lashes, by the master’s authori- 
ty. If his offence is thought greater than that 
punishment will suffice for, the public authorities 
must be called in. A slave mother may buy the 
freedom of her infant for twenty-five dollars. 
If slaves have been married by the church, they 
cannot be separated agaiust their will; and the 
mother has the right to keep her nursing child. 
Each slave is entitled to his time on Sundays 
and all other holidays, beyond two hours allowed 
for necessary labor, except on sugar estates dur- 
ing the grinding season. Every slave born on 
the island is to be baptized and instructed in the 
Catholic faith, and to receive Christian burial. 
Formerly, there were provisions respecting reli- 
gious services and instruction on each plantation, 
according tu its size; but I believe these are eith- 
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er repealed or become a dead letter. There are 
also provisions respecting the food, clothing and 
treatment of slaves in other respects, and the pro- 
viding of a sick room and medicines, Xe. ; and 
the government has appointed magistrates, styled 
Sindicos, numerous enough, and living in all lo- 
calities, whose duty it is to attend to the petitions 
and complaints of slaves, and to the measures re- 
lating to their sale, transfer or emancipation. 

As to the enforcement of these laws, I have 
little or no personal knowledge to offer ; but some 
things, I think, I may treat as reasonably sure, 
from my own observation, and from the concur- 
rent testimony of books, and of persons of all 
classes with whom [ have conversed. 

The rule respecting religion is so far observed 
as this, that infants are baptized, and all receive 
Christian burial. But there is no enforcement 
of the obligation to give the slaves religious in- 
struction, or to allow them to attend public reli- 
gious service. Most of those inthe rural districts 
see no church and no priest, from baptism to bu- 
rial. Ifthey do receive religious instruction, or 
have religious services provided for them, it is 
the free gift of the master. 

Marriage by the church is seldom celebrated. 
As in the Roman church marriage is a sacrament 
and indissoluble, it entails great inconvenience 
upon the master, as regards sales or mortgages, 
and is a restraint on the’ negroes themselves, to 
which it is not always easy to reconcile them. 
Consequently, marriages are usually performed 
by the master only, and, of course, carry with 
them no legal rights or-duties. Even this im- 
perfect and dissoluble connection has been but 
little attended to. While the slave trade was al- 
lowed, the planters supplied their stock with bo- 
zales (native Africans) and paid little attention, 
even on economic principles, to the improvement, 
or, speaking after the fashion of cattle-farms, to 
the increase of the stock on the plantation. Now 
that importation is more difficult, and labor is in 
demand, their attention is more turned to their 
own stock, and they are beginning to learn, in 
the physiology of increase, that cauon which 
the Everlasting has fixed against promiscuous in- 
tercourse. 

The laws respecting valuation, the purchase of 
freedom at once or by instalments, and the com- 
pulsory transfer, I know to be inactive operation 
in the towns, and on plantations affording easy 
access to towns or magistrates. I heard frequevt 
complaints from slaveholders and those who sym- 
pathized with them as to the operation of these 
provisions. A lady in Havana had a slave who 
was an excellent cook; and she had been offered 
$1,700 for him and refused it. He applied for 
valuation for the purpose of transfer, aud was val- 
ued at $1,000 as a laborer, which, with the $100 
for his trade, made a loss to the owner of $600 ; 
and, as no slave can be subsequently sold for a 
larger sum than his valuation, this provision gave 
the slave a capital of $600. Another instance 
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was of a planter near Matanzas, who hada slave 
taught as a carpenter ; but after learning his 
trade, the slave got himself transferred to a mas- 
ter in the city, for the opportunity of working 
vut his freedom on holidays and in extra hours. 
So general is the enforcement of these provisions 
that itis said to have resulted in a refusal of 
many masters to teach their slaves any art or 
trade, and in the hiring of the labor of artisans of 
all'sorts, and the confining of the slaves to mere 
manual Jabor. I heard of complaints of the con- 
duct of individuals who were charged with at- 
tempting to influence the credulous and too rea- 
dy slaves to agree to be transferred to them, eith- 
er to gratify some ill-will against the owner or 
for some supposed selfish interest. From the 
frequency of this tone of complaintand anecdote, 
as well as from positive assertions on good au- 
thority, I believe these provisions to have consi- 
derable efficacy. 

As to the practical advantage the slaves can get 
from these provisions in remote places, and as to 
the amount of protection they get anywhere from 
the special provisions respecting punishment, 
food, clothing, and treatment generally, almost 
everything lies in the region of opinion. There is 
no end to statement and anecdote on each side. 
If one cannot get a full and lengthened personal 
experience, not only as the guest of the siavehold- 
der, but as the companion of the local magistrates, 
of the lower officers on the plantation, of slave- 
dealers and slave hunters, and of the emancipa- 
ted slaves, I advise him to shut his ears to mere 
anecdutes and general statements, and to trust 
to reasonable deductions from established facts. 
The established facts are that one race, having 
all power in its hands, holds an inferior race in 
slavery ; that this bondage exists in cities, in 
populous neighborboods, and in remote districts; 
that the oWners are human beings, of tropical 
races, and the slaves are human beings just 
emerging from barbarism ; and that no small part 
this power is exercised by a low-lived and low- 
minded class of intermediate agents. What is 
likely to be the effect on all the parties to this 
system, judging from all we know of human na- 
ture ? 

If persons coming from the North are eredu- 
lous enough to suppose that they will see chains 
and stripes and tracks of blood ; and if, taking 
letters to the best class of slaveholders, seeing 
their way of life, and hearing the dinner-table 
anecdotes, and the breakfast-table talk of the la- 
dies, they find no outward signs of violence or 
corruption, they will, probably, also, be credu- 
lous enough to suppose they have seen the whole 
of slavery. They do not know that that large 
plantation, with its smoking chimneys, about 
which they hear nothing, and which their host 
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can, having no interest, moral or pecuniary, in 
their future. They donot know that that other 
plantation, belonging to the young man who 
spends halfhis time in Havana, is an abode of li- 
centiousness and cruelty. Neitherdo they know 
that the tall hounds chained at the kennel of the 
house they are visiting are Cuban blood-hounds, 
trained to track and to seize. They do not know 
that the barking last night was a pursuit and cap- 
ture, in which all the white men on the place 
took part; and that for the week past the men 
of the plantation have beena committee of detec- 
tive and protective police. They do not know 
that the ill-looking man who was there yesterday, 
and whom the ladies did not like, and all treated 
with ill-disguised aversion, is a professed hunter 
of slaves. They have never seen or heard of the 
Sierra del Cristal, the mountain-range at the east- 
ern end of Cuba, inhabited by runaways, 
where white men hardly dare to go. Nor do 
they know that those young ladies, when little 
children, were taken to the city in the time of 
the insurrection in the Vuelta de Arriba. They 
have not heard the story of that downcast-look- 
ing girl, the nowincorrigibly malignant negro, 
and the lying mayoral. In the cities they are 
amused by the flashy dresses, indolence and good 
humor of the slaves, and pleased with the respect- 
fulness of their manners, and hear anecdotes 
of their attachment to their masters, and how 
they so dote upon slavery that nothing but bad 
advice can entice them into freedom; and are 
told, too, of the worse condition of the free blacks. 
They have not visited the slave jails, or the whip- 
ping-posts in the house outside the walls, where 
low whites do the flogging of the city house ser- 
vants, men and women, at so many reals a head. 

But the reflecting mind soon tires of the anec- 
dotes of injustice, cruelty and licentiousness on 
the one hand, and of justice, kindness and mu- 
tual attachment on the other. You know that 
all coexist, but in what proportion you can only 
conjecture. You know what slavery must be, in 
its effect on both the parties to it You seek to 
grapple with the problem itself. And, stating 
it fairly, it is this: shall the industry of Cuba go 
on, or shall the island be abandoned to astate of 
nature? If the former, and if the whites cannot 
do the bard labor in that climate, and the blacks 
can, will the seven hundred thousand whites, 
who own all the land and improvements, surren- 
der them to the blacks and leave the island, or 
will they remain? If they must be expected to 
remain, what is tobe the relation of the two races? 
The blacks must do the hard work, or it will 
not be done. Shall it be the enforced labor of 
slavery, or shall the experiment of free labor be 
tried? Will the government try theexperiment, 
and, if so, on what terms and in what manner? 


does not visit, has passed to the creditors of the | If something is not done by the government, sla- 


late owner, who is a bankrupt, and is in charge 
of a manager, who is to get all he can from it in 


the shortest time, and to sell off the slaves as he 


| 


very will continue, for a successful insurrection of 
slaves in Cubais impossible, and manumissions 
do not gain upon the births and importations. 
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THE POSITION OF GERMANY—THE GERMANIC 
CONFEDERATION. 


The Germanic Confederation occupies a pecu- 
liar position in reference to the Italian war, and 


some difficulties are presented in the attitude of 


these States, which may resolve themselves in 
a general European war. The Confederation 
was formed on the 8th of June, 1815, upon 
Napoleon’s plan of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, which had destroyed the old German 
Empire, but was itself of short duration. A 
constitution for the Confederation was formally 
confirmed by the Congress of Vienna, June 8th, 
1820. 

The object of the Confederation was declared 
to be to secure the independence and inviolability 
of the States, large and small, and preserve in- 
ternal peace among them. It was a compact 


for mutual protection ; but contains in article 40 | 


a stipulation, that if a federate State commences 
a war beyond the federal territory, as a Eu- 
ropean Power, (as Austria is doing,) this war 
becomes foreign to the Confederation. 

Article 46th, completes the dispositions of arti- 
cle 40th in these words : 

In case such a State (article 40th) is threat- 


ened or attacked in its possessions outside of the | 


Confederation, the obligation to take measures 
of common defence, to participate in the war or 
to furnish help, is only incumbent on the Con- 
federation, if the Diet, after having deliberated 
in limited Council, finds in the plurality of votes 
that there is danger for the federal territory. 


The Germanic Confederation is composed of | 


| 
! 
| 
j 


thirty-one monarchies of unequal extent, and the 
four free cities—Frankfort-on-the-Main, Lubeck, 
Bremen and Hamburg—making in all thirty-five 
States. The following list comprises the names 
of the States represented in the Confederation : 
1, Austria; 2, Prussia; 3, Bavaria; 4, Saxony; 
5, Hanover ; 6, Wurtemburg ; 7, Baden ; 8, Hesse | 
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Northern States between them, one; the South. 
ern, one; and the Southwestern, one. 
Each State of the confederacy has its own 
| government and laws. The forms of government 
are mostly monarchical ; some of them are limited 
by constitutional checks, but many are either 
entirely absolute or but partially limited. The 
affairs of the Confederation are managed by the 
Diet, which acts in two forms. When the funda- 
mental articles of the Confederation are under 
consideration, or measures of general interest are 
to be settled, the Diet forms itself into a Gen- 
jeral Assembly, in which each State has at least 
|one vote, except the two principalities of Reuss 
| Schleitz and Reuss Greitz, which have but one 
vote collectively, whilst several of the larger 
States have three and four votes. But in the 
jordinary Diet only seventeen votes are cast, the 
|larger States having one vote each, the smaller 
| States voting collectively. It must not besupposed, 
however, that the delegates who are sent to the 
| Diet have any freedom of action, for such is not 
|the case, each vote upon any given question 
| being cast according to the special instructions 
of the respective States. Where several States 
| having but one vote among them differ as to the 
| manner in which that vote shall be cast—as not 
,unfrequently happens—considerable confusion 
arises before the conflict between diverse inter- 
|ests is satisfactorily adjusted. In the manage- 


i 
; 


| ment of the ordinary as also of the extraordinary 





| business of the Diet, the Plenipotentiary of Aus- 


| tria presides—the precedence thus conferred con- 


stituting that recognition of the latter as the first 
German Power, against which Prussia has so 
long, and heretofore so vainly contended. 
sniscccelaseate 
From the Toledo Blade. 
THE TRON MOUNTAINS OF MISSOURI. 


The Iron Mountain of Missouri has long 
been regarded as a subject of speculation. Some 


(Electoral) ; 9, Hesse (Grand Duchy); 10, Den-| have regarded it as a myth. It is said that 
mark, for Holstein and Lauenberg; 11, Low/| scientific men in Europe yet disbelieve in its ex- 
Countries, for Limburg and Luxemburg; 12,|istence. There are several of these Lron Moun- 
Saxony (Ernestine Branch); 13, Brunswick and | tains, among which are the Iron Mountain long 
Nassau; 14, Mecklenburg (the two) ; 15, Olden-| known by that name, and the more remarkable 


burg, Anhalt, Schwarzburg; 16a, Lichtenstein ; | 
16d, Reuss (the two), Lippe, Waldeck and Hesse 
Homburg ; 16c, Schaumburg-Lippe ; 17, Lubeck, 
Frankfort, Bremen, Hamburg. 

The population of Austria represented in the 
Confederation is 12,919,800; that of Prussia, 
12,947,228. The entire population represented 
is 43,286,116. 

Austria, as the greatest Power in the Confed- 
eration, has the right to appoint the President of 
the Federal Assembly, or Diet. 

The Confederation keeps a large standing army, 
amounting to 562,785 men. The army is com- 
posed of ten corps d’armee, furnished by the 
several States, as follows:—Austria furnishes 
three corps; Prussia, three; Bavaria, one; the 


hill, Ptror Knos, which 1 have just visited. 
This hill is 500 feet high and one mile in eir- 
cumference. The iron ledge crops out every 
where upon its sides. Laborers are quarrying it 
in open daylight on the mountain side, as you 
would quarry granite. From the inclination of 
the strata, and every external indication, the hill 
or mountain seems to be homogeneous ard of 
solid iron ore. It is what is called micaceous 
oxide of iron. Its relative weight to pure iron 
isas90 to 100. At the furnaces, it yields under 
very crude management 50 per cent. of iron. It 
might yield probably 65 per cent. The indica- 
tions of iron at the Iron Mountains are equally 
marvellous. Calculations have been made of the 


quantity of iron in those hills, (mere approxima- 
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saitaiaaainieneiion aa sat ; anemenienemnenegpeane i 
tions of course,) which make it amount to 600,-| ties. The Lead Mines at Potosi, three miles 
000,000 tons; a quantity sufficient to supply one' from the track of the Railroad, are now exten- 
hundred millions of people, with twenty-four’ sively worked. 

ounds each, for 500 years, if it was accessible} The citizens of St. Louis, desirous of verifying 
to them all. | the marvellous story of the Iron Mountains, are 

The iron is said to be very malleable, and hence! solicitous that strangers should visit them, and 
very desirable for all those uses and purposes for | an examination will repay the inquisitive traveller. 


which such qualities are required. No large 
uantities of the pig are now used at St. Louis, 
though it can be transported cheaply by the 
Iron Mountain Railroad, which connects the 
mines with the city. The difficulty of obtaining 
an abundance of coal, at cheap enough rates and 
free from sulphur, is said to be the present diffi- 
culty in the way of making St. Louis a great mart 
of Iron Manufactures; even greater in this re- 
spect than Pittsburg. The iron when cast into 
harness fixtures and ornamental work, receives a 
lish like burnished silver. 

The iron peaks described are among the eastern 
spurs of the OzarK Mountains, and eighty-six 
miles from St. Louis. A traveller can leave St. 
Louis in the morning by the Railroad, whose 
terminus is at Pilot Knob, remain there three 
hours, and return the same evening. The jour- 
ney itself is a delightful one. For thirty miles 
you are hurried along on the immediate bank of 
the Mississippi, its turbid and restless waters 
running by your side. It resembles in color a 
thick mud puddle, but you soon forget every con- 
sideration but the majesty of the stream. It 
varies from one to three miles in width. On the 
Missouri side the bank is abrupt. On the op- 
posite shore the “ American bottom ” just ele- 
vated above the river, which is now at a high 
stage, stretches into the interior. 

There are few settlers along the line of the 
Railroad, and the habitations indicate thriftless- 
ness and poverty. I saw several houses which 
had no windows, and but mere barn shutters to 
let in light and air. A portion of Missouri, set- 
tled by the meanest white men of the South, is 
nicknamed “ Little Tennessee.” From that re- 
gion a company of the worst specimens of the 
genus “ non-slaveholders,” or “ poor white men,” 
of the South, came up to a station to stare at the 
train. Their faces were devoid of any expres- 
sion that indicated intelligence, their hair seemed 
to have gone uncombed for the last six months, 
and the whole garb of either of them would have 
been dear at a cost of over five dollars. Their 
stock, carts, implements and harness were of the 
crudest kind. 


The country externally bore much the appear-| 


ance of the poorest oak openings of North West- 
ern Ohio and Michigan. The wood was generally 
oak, of which I saw several species not found as 
far North as Northern Ohio. 

[ron is not the only metal found in abundance 
in Missouri. Indeed the mineral wealth of the 
State is almost incalculable. Copper, lead and 
marble are abundant in those counties through 
which we passed; silver is found in less quanti- 


I remain yours truly, R. 
nae 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
MY PSALM. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I mourn no more my vanished years : 
, Beneath a tender rain, 
An April rain of smiles and tears, 

My heart is young again. 


The west winds blow, and singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run ; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope and fear ; 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


I plough no more a desert land, 
To harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


I break my pilgrim staff; I lay 
Aside the toiling oar ; 

The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door. 


The airs of Spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the Autumn morn; 


Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids t» heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given ; 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 


Not less shall manly deed and word 
Rebuke an age of wrong ; 

The graven flowers that wreath the sword 
Make not the blade less strong. 


But smiting hands shall learn to heal, 
To build as to destroy ; 

Nor less my heart for others feel 
That I the more enjoy. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track— 

That whereso’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back— 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good— 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 















































Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight— 





That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair— 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 


= ~~ 


THE OLDEST CHRISTIAN HYMN. 


In Paed., Lib. IIL, of Clement of Alexandria, is given (in 
Greek) the most ancient hymn of the primitive Church. It is 
there (one hundred and fifty years after the apostles) asserted to 
be of much earlier origin. The following version will give some 


imperfect idea of its spirit: 

Shepherd of tender youth! 

Guiding in love and truth, 
Through devious ways ; 

Christ our triumphant king! 

We come thy name to sing, 

And here our children bring, 
To shout thy praise. 


Thou art our holy Lord! 

The all-subduing word, 
Healer of strife ! 

Thou didst thyself abase, 

That from sin’s deep disgrace 

Thou mightest save our race, 
And give us life! 


Thou art wisdom’s high priest ! 

Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of holy love; 

And in our mortal pain, 

None calls on thee in vain. 

Help thou dost not disdain, 
Help from above. 


Ever be thou our guide, 

Our shepherd and our pride, 
Our staff and song! 

Jesus! thou Christ of God! 

By thy perennial word 

Lead us where thou hast trod: 
Make our faith strong. 


So now, and till we die, 
Sound we thy praises high, 
And joyful sing. 
Infants, and the glad throng, 
Who to thy Church belong, 
Unite and swell the song, 
To Christ our king! 


— <9 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Iwretiicence.—Arrivals from Liverpool, 
with dates respectively to the 9th and 13th inst., 
bring the important and somewhat unexpected news 
of a treaty of peace. An armistice between Austria 
and the Allies was concluded on the 8th inst., to 
continue until the 15th of next month. The prop- 
osition was made by the French Emperor. The Paris 


Moniteur states that the great neutral Powers had | 


previously exchanged communications with the bel- 
ligerents, offering plans for a mediation, but were 
unsuccessful until the French fleet was about to com- 
mence hostilities against Venice, and a conflict before 
Verona was imminent, when the Emperor, desirous 
of preventing further bloodshed, ascertained the 
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disposition of the Emperor of Austria, and finding 
him willing, the armistice was concluded. The two 
Emperors had an interview at Villa Franca on the 
llth, when a treaty of peace was signed between 
them. The provisions are briefly as follows: An 
Italian Confederacy is to be formed, under the 
honorary Presidency of the Pope. Austria concedes 
Lombardy to France, which, in turn, transfers it to 
Sardinia. Austria retains her rule over Venice, but 
the latter is to form an integral part of the Italian 
Confederation. 

The announcement of this news was received with 
great satisfaction in the English Parliament. Its full ef- 
fect in other quarters had not had time to be developed. 
The funds rose in consequence, both at London and 
Paris. The treaty excited much comment in the 
London press. Both the Times and the Daily News 
censured its terms, and considered that the war had 
been waged to no practical purpose, while the Morn- 
ing Post was disposed to view it more favorably. 

The Vienna Gazette states the Austrian loss, in 
killed and wounded, in the battle of Solferino, at 
11,213. Nothing is said of the number taken pris- 
oners. The Allied army lost upwards of 18,000 in 
the same battle, making a total of nearly 30,000 
victims of one sanguinary conflict. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
states that the typhus fever raged in both camps, 
and that several thousand men were attacked with 
it in the Allied army. 

Swepen.—Oscar, King of Sweden, died at Stock- 
holm on the 8th inst., at the age of 60, having 
reigned fifteen years. He was the son of the cele- 
brated Bernadotte. For the last two years he has 
been insane, and his son, Charles Louis Eugene, whe 
succeeds him, has been Regent. 

Inpia.—The Indian government is said to have de- 
cided to permit all European troops who might de- 
sire it, to receive their discharge and a free passage 
to Great Britain. It was expected that many would 
avail themselves of the offer. 

VeneEzvELA.—This country appears to be in a very 
unsettled state, divided into factions who are almost 
constantly fighting. Gen. Castro, the President, has 
formed a liberal Ministry, declared a general amnesty 
for the insurgents, and endeavored to make a treaty 
with them, hoping to form a new government; but 
they have rejected all overtures, being determined to 
form a Federal government for themselves. Gen. 

?aez, a former President, who, after several years’ 
exile, was recalled by the government some months 
s nee, has been again bauished, and has arrived in 
this city. 

Domestic.—From California we learn that an elec- 
tion was fixed to be held on the 2d inst., for a dele- 
gate to Congress from the proposed new Territory of 
Nevada, which embraces Carson Valley. The weather 
about the middle of last month, was intensely hot 
throughout the State, and itis stated that on the 17th, 
the county of Santa Barbara was visited by a terrible 
sirocco, compelling people to shut themselves up in 
their houses, and even killing animals in the fields. 
The thermometer, during its continuance, rose to 
133 degrees in the wind. 

A convention of citizens of Campbell and Kenton 
counties, Kentucky, recently held at Newport, formed 
a political organization, under the name of the Free 
State Party of Kentucky, nominated candidates for 
Congress and the State Legislature, and adopted a 
‘*platform,’’ declaring that it is the paramount in- 
| terest of Kentucky to get rid of slavery, and thus 
advance the industrial interests of the State. Among 
the measures recommended were the substitution o! 
| the ballot for the system of voting viva voce, and the 

enactment of a law making towns, &c., liable for the 

value of property destroyed by mobs. 





